2 Human Activity in Antarctica
Despite Antarctica's size, larger than the United States and Mexico combined, its very existence as a continent was not established definitely until the 1820s. It was 1899 before humans first wintered on antarctic shores and 1911 before Amundsen (and, shortly thereafter, Scott) reached the South Pole. Humans would not again set foot on the pole until 1956. Only in the 1930s, with expeditions such as those of Byrd and Ellsworth, did systematic and extensive scientific exploration of the region begin. Not until 1957 and 1958, during the first International Geophysical Year (IGY), did a science-oriented, international cooperative effort became a reality. Out of this effort arose the Antarctic TYeaty that has been the focus for international scientific cooperation ever since.
Excepting the exploitation of seals and whales, human activities have left few long-term marks in the Antarctic Treaty area. Expeditions and long-term bases clearly have caused local disturbances in the past, but the current emphasis is on cleaning up past problems and paying more attention to environmental concerns associated with activities in Antarctica.
In recent years, the world political and social climate has caused human activity in the antarctic region to rise sharply, primarily for two reasons: (1) nations that historically were not involved in antarctic exploration have sought representation in the antarctic community and have established scientific bases so that they may participate; and (2) private citizens, in increasing numbers, have visited the Antarctic as tourists to enjoy the continent's pristine and aesthetically pleasing environment and the spirit of adventure deriving from the remoteness of Antarctica. Human activities that may have environmental consequences in the Antarctic have been well documented by several authors, most notably Benninghoff and Bonner (1985), who detailed the types of impacts caused by human activity and suggested ways to evaluate them in a scientific framework. This chapter briefly discusses such activities and their implications for scientific programs under the Protocol on Environmental Protection.
22cation of the intent and practical evaluate and review aspects of the environmental program to help keep its approach sound and the methods up-to-date. Finally, antarctic scientists have learned much about performance of instrumentation in harsh conditions and have developed new technologies for these studies. These technologies may be useful in designing or updating monitoring equipment.nts, such as DDT or chloro-fluorocarbons, may have a major impact on our environment has been followed by questions as to how background levels of naturally occurring compounds, such as carbon dioxide and methane, can be established. Few places are so isolated that anthropogenic inputs to the environment are at a minimum-Antarctica is the best example. The continent offers the best opportunity for establishing background levels of many important environmental parameters, and at the same time may offer the best opportunity toessential for accurate modeling of climate change. Forwer left).
